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£tait plut6t oral." The arguments of Herzog3 
for the pre-literary disappearance of nasal con- 
sonants when in the same syllable as the pre- 
ceding vowel, and therefore for the nasalization 
of all vowels in Old-French, have brought new 
and important support to the theory of Prof. 
Suchier, which should by all means be men- 
tioned. 

§ 250. To consider mute e in final syllables 
a supporting vowel in all cases in which it does 
not represent Latin a is not satisfactory, as 
Prof. Meyer-Lubke4 has pointed out. 

§ 2 53 (P- 2I <>> last line). Mute e in Modern 
French 'ne s'entend jamais en prose dans les 
mots isoles ou avant une pause.' Probably 
que is omitted after prose, but in any event the 
statement is too sweeping. 

§ 261,3. So far as the history of the language 
as shown by its monuments is concerned, (o, 
rest, etc., are as old as ice, icest. Why not 
explain the one set as tonic, the other as atonic 
forms ? 

§ 348,2. What indications are there that 
double / and simple / had different values in 
Old-French pronunciation ? Again, the asser- 
tion is made in § 466 that the writing ss 
denoted a true double consonant in Old- 
French. It is probable that its meaning as a 
graphic sign was the same then as it is now. 

§ 371. cas isolis. The fall of p in *sapotum 
is rightly classed as not phonetic, but attention 
might have been called to *habutum>2» as 
having caused the fall of the consonant in seu. 

§ 378. The author adopts the view of Prof. 
Thurneysen that the point of departure for the 
loss of the b in the Imperfect was habebam, 
debebam, in which the b fell by dissimila- 
tion. This does not seem, as an unsupported 
explanation, sufficient. Prof. Lindsay's sug- 
gestions of proportional analogy to the Future 
is worthy of consideration. In early h&tm-ibo 
is found bv the side of-iattt in the Future of IV, 
and-ebo by the side of-«/» in the Future of III. 
Thus, as the Future had forms with and with- 
out b, the Folk-Latin Imperfect may have had 
a form without b parallel to the form with b. 
§ § 471, 208. The Ral.+a theory of the 

3 Z. R. P., vol. xxii (1898), pp. 536-543. 

4 Z. F. S. L., vol. xv, part a, pp. 90-91. Cf. also Rydberg, 
Die Entstehung des 3-Laut, Upsala, 1896, p. 46; Staaf, Revue 
tie Philologie frangaise et tie Lit., vol. xi (1897), pp. 27-31 . 

5 The Latin Language. By W. M. Lindsay, Oxford, 1894, 
8. p. 493.2 37. ' 



development of-ARiuM is adopted, but with- 
out comment or exposition. In § 208 the 
student may be in doubt whether -ier represents 
the uniform development of ry or not, while 
the statement in § 471 that ry 'se combine en 
un r mouill£, qui se resout en ir,' with the cita- 
tion side by side, in illustration, of paria> 
paire,-AMVM>-ier, is most confusing, -a- 
rium might have at least been put down as a 
'casisoli.' 

§ 400, 2, rem. If the developement of words 
in -icus is 'peu clair,' the difficulty does not 
lie in the contrast shown in the two sets of 
words given, for this is due to the /of the first 
set being in weak, and the / of the second in 
strong position. 

P. 406. For 415 read 451. 

In the sections called 'cos isol6s' more sug- 
gestions as to the cause of the variations from 
regular development might easily be given and 
would be servicable to the beginner. Some 
examples of this lack have already been men- 
tioned, and a few others will be added here. 
The list could be extended. § 379,2. The 
student should note that in coulon, plon the b 
which fell was final and followed an in. § 382,2. 
A beginner might not see the bearing upon 
these words of the late fall of protonic vowels 
or of the preceding sonorous consonants. The 
same explanation is needed also in § 400, 2 ; 
§ 401, 2 ; § 403, 2, cas isolis. The cases in the 
sections cited might have been contrasted 
with those in § 390, cas isolis, in order to bring 
out the fact that, for a consonant resulting from 
the fusion of a secondary combination there is 
regressive assimilation in place of formation, 
progressive in mode of formation. 

§ 399i f as isolis. The words in which cr>gr 
all have era. § 399, rem. The difference in 
time between the reduction of qu to k in quand 
and quinze is not mentioned, and attention 
might have been called to the cause of the re- 
duction in quinque, etc. 

Edward C. Armstrong. 
Jo/ins Hopkins University. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Lessing-'s Minna von Barnhelm, edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by A. B. Nichols. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1898. 
This text-book, which comes from its pub- 
lishers as a most attractive and handy little 
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volume of only one hundred and sixty-three 
pages all told, commends itself in both Intro- 
duction and Notes for a sensible discrimination 
between what is wanted and not wanted by its 
presumable users. 

The Introduction contains a clear, succinct 
and condensed exposition of the historical 
background of the play, its composition and 
production, its dramatic structure and literary 
significance. 

The text is adorned with reproductions of 
twelve etchings by Daniel Chodowiecki, Les- 
sing's contemporary. They represent the most 
prominent scenes of the play and are interest- 
ing as illustrating the costumes of the time. 
Nor is a characteristic portrait of the poet as a 
frontispiece wanting. 

The Notes, written for students of an inter- 
mediate stage, are rather abundant, and are 
accompanied by a running comment on the 
action, the plot and the characters of the play. 
As he mentions in his preface, the editor has 
given special attention to the turning of the 
idiomatic particles so ubiquitous in the text 
and so troublesome even to the advanced 
student. And nowhere, indeed, is help more 
necessary and more legitimate than just here, 
where even the most voluminous dictionaries 
discourage consultation. The furnishing of 
this much-needed help is, therefore, a real 
merit of Mr. Nichols' edition. It would have 
been preferable, however, to avoid all repeti- 
tions of one and the same note, on a dock or a 
j'a for instance, and to substitute for them ref- 
erences or — what is far better still — queries, 
which stimulate the student to do his own 
thinking. Most of the editor's renderings of 
the idiomatic particles are unimpeachable ; 
only the following are recommended for re- 
consideration : 

To page 3, line 10. Nur in ich muss nur bald 
meinen Herrn aufsuchen does not mean 'just,' 
but emphasizes ich muss and answers to ' by 
all means.' 

To p. 25, 11. Ja in man traue doch ja 
seinem Herzen nicht is not to be rendered by 
• you know ; ' it strengthens the negative nicht 
and /a nicht means 'not on any account.' 

To p. 32, 22. Doch in Doch, Herr Wirt; I 
das habtn Sit nicht gut gemacht does not | 



mean ' yes,' but is adversative : ' say what you 
please, Mr. Landlord, you did wrong.' Doch 
may, to be sure, as the note says, be used col- 
loquially for ' yes,' but only where a preceding 
negative statement is to be refuted, as on p. 70, 
1 in Doch, Franziska, wir wiiren allein, which 
refutes the preceding wir stud nicht allein. 

To p. 33, 3. Ja in Ich sage Ihnenja is better 
rendered by the adversative 'but' than by 
' you know.' This adversative ja is very com- 
mon in dialogue ; cf. Goethe's Faust, I. 1765 : 
Du horestja, von Freud' ist nicht die Rede. 

To p. 33, 13. Wohl in ein Wirt hat sich wohl 
in acht zu nehmen does not imply *as you may 
conceive,' but simply stands, as often, for se/ir: 
'a landlord has to be well on his guard.' 

To p. 36, 6. The statement ' doch, where it 
does not affect the order, is a weak adversa- 
tive=«**r, though not incorrect, is misleading, 
inasmuch as the same adversative doch may 
very well affect the order : cf. doch ist esjedem 
eingeboren (Goethe). Doch sollst du does not 
differ in meaning from doch du sollst, to which 
passage the note just quoted refers. The note 
ought to read: 'doch, at the head of a clause, 
is always adversative.' 

To p. 39, 1. Ja wohl in ich will es ihm ja 
wohl sagen is not covered by 'just.' It quali- 
fies ich will and is used by Just to emphasize 
his half-reluctant, half-nonchalant compliance 
with Franziska's request: 'I don't say that I 
will not tell him (by and by).' 

To p. 40, 26. Wohl in ich verstehe viich wohl 
selbst nicht does not mean 'in truth,' but 'very 
likely.* 

To p. 54, 22. ' Ever ' seems to be a misprint 
for 'even.' 

As to the rest of the notes, very little requires 
emendation : 

To p. 13, 7. In Equipage qu is not sounded 
like k, but like kv. 

To p. 24, 12. The note 'nichts weniger, any- 
thing but ' ought to read : 'nichts weniger als, 
anything but.' 

To p. 67, 27. Blutarm, blutjung, etc., with 
the intensive blut-, never have the accent on 
the first syllable, at least when used predica- 
tively. BlUtarm means ' anaemic' 

If the writer were permitted to enumerate 
all the notes that are particularly helpful and 
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all the renderings that seem to him especially 
felicitous, the list would be very much longer 
than that above. 

H. C. O. Huss. 
Princeton University. 



A GROUP OF OLD AUTHORS. 

A Group of Old Authors. By Clyde Furst, 
Lecturer for the American Society for the 
Extension of University Teaching. Philadel- 
phia : George W. Jacobs & Co., 1899. 

Mr. Furst has gathered into an attractive 
volume five lectures to popular audiences, 
hoping, as he says in his preface, 

" to add to popular knowledge of older Eu- 
ropean literature by giving detailed illustra- 
tions of its condition at several periods between 
the sixth and the seventeenth centuries." 

Mr. Furst need hardly have entertained the 
fear, which he intimates he felt, that the un- 
familiarity of his themes might deter the reader. 
His essays could hardly fail, even upon a cur- 
sory examination, to attract those they were 
designed primarily to reach, or to prove, upon 
further acquaintance, both interesting and 
stimulating. Even those who approach them 
with some previous knowledge may find their 
profit in the careful and conscientious treat- 
ment, which their subjects receive at his 
hands. 

The first paper, " A Gentleman of King 
James's Day: Dr. John Donne," treats of the 
life of the great Dean in its relation to his 
works, with an examination of the diverse 
opinions passed upon his verse. As the title 
indicates, the paradox in Donne's life is brought 
out, by which, though seemingly unfitted by 
birth, training, tastes, and a somewhat wild 
and idle youth, for the profession James forced 
upon him, he could yet, in so surprising a way, 
justify as well by practical piety and good 
works as by his eminence as a preacher, that 
wise and foolish monarch's insistence. Mr. 
Furst holds so closely to his main purpose, the 
exposition of the intimate relation between the 
events of Donne's life and the substance of his 
verse, that one misses those picturesque details 
with regard to Donne's personal peculiarities, 
which make so much of one's impression of 



him as derived from Walton's inimitable bio- 
graphy. It is wise to make little of these, 
perhaps, for they might serve only to accentu- 
ate that first (and erroneous) impression the 
reader is apt to receive from his verse, that it 
is curiously bizarre, eccentric, and obscure, 
and that only. It is much better, no doubt, to 
emphasize, as Mr. Furst does, the sterling traits 
of Donne's character and the real virtues of 
his verse, — its depth of thought, sincerity, emo- 
tional intensity, and its noble, though broken 
and irregular, music. 

The papers which follow, "A Mediaeval Love 
Story " (Patient Grissel) and "The Miraculous 
Voyage of St. Brandan," are studies in com- 
parative literature, sufficiently comprehensive 
in their inclusion of the various versions, well 
ordered, simple, and clear. Each story has a 
charm and appeal of its own, and both are well 
adapted to enforce the point the author no 
doubt had in mind — one new to the general 
reader and most interesting — the way in which 
a story is found diffused through the whole 
range of medieval literature by borrowing and 
adaptation, and that miracle of persistent vi- 
tality, natural enough in a way but always 
stimulating to the imagination, by which it re- 
appears again and again in various literatures 
and at various periods even to modern times. 

The two remaining papers are drawn from an 
earlier time. The subject of "An Anglo-Saxon 
Saint" the life of Aldhelm, and the culture and 
scholarship of the monasteries in England in 
the seventh century is almost entirely novel, as 
a theme for popular presentment. Mr. Furst 
succeeds in making the actual Aldhelm real to 
the reader, while not omitting the quaint and 
delightful legends that associate themselves 
with his name. He gives an adequate idea of 
those works of Aldhelm's that remain to us in 
their cryptic medieval Latin, and of their scope 
and purpose, including the famous Riddles, as 
compared with the Anglo-Saxon collection. 
Mr. Furst, by the way, unhesitatingly refers to 
the Anglo-Saxon Riddles as Cynewulf's — and 
surely, as regards some of them at least, no 
one will dispute the assumption, if there is any 
virtue as evidence in a universally acknow- 
ledged "moral certainty." Mr. Furst deplores 
the loss of Aldhelm's works in the vernacular, 
and justly contends that he must have had an 
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